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into mud, which stained our whiter ashed walls a reddish brown. 
X see that it fell in Sicily on March 29 and 30. ... It is 
quite a different colour from the dust the sirocco occasionally 
brings us. 


Monkeys in the West Indies 

Yob have recently had communications in Nature (vol. xxi. 
p. 131 and 371) from two gentlemen residing in the Island of 
Dominica, in the West Indie=, Messrs. Edmund Watt and John 
Jmray, on the incorrectness of Prof. Mivart’s statement, in his 
paper on “ Tails,” regarding the non-existence of monkeys in 
these islands. 

These gentlemen are quite as much in error as Prof. Mivart in 
asserting that the only islands where monkeys are to be found 
are St. Christopher and Nevis, and Mr. Imray especially, who 
says, “ It certainly appears remarkable that no species of monkey 
should exist in the wild state In any of these islands along the 
whole range from Grenada to Jamaica,” with the exception of 
the two already named. 

Not only are there monkeys in the Island of Grenada, but 
they exist in large numbers, and enjoy all the wildness that the 
deep forests of the mountains secure to them.- 

Riding across the country over the mountain ridges, these 
animals are frequently to be seen skipping amongst the branches 
of the surrounding trees, and they have often been shot by 
sportsmen w»ho have ventured into the “high wcods,” 

Exciting rencontres have been met with by those who have 
gone in pursuit of the monkeys. When one is shot at it sets up 
a “ houp, houp ,” that, like the whistle of Roderick Dhu,— 

“ . . . garrisons the glen, 

As if the yawning hil! to heaven 
A subterraneous host had given," 

and from all sides you are pelted wiih nuts and seeds and boughs 
gathered from the trees by the offended tribe. Should you 
succeed in maiming or killing one of them, the survivors assume 
so threatening an attitude that, being as a rule singlehanded, 
you are quite content to retire from the scene of the contest, 
consoling yourself with the reflection that discretion is the better 
part of valour. 

It is even difficult to secure the skin of one of these animals, 
for if there are numbers present, when one is shot the others 
bear away their injured brother beyond your reach. 

It can therefore be readily understood how difficult it is to 
obtain one alive. Not long ago, however, I thought I had 
secured a prize. One of these “natives ” was brought into the 
town for sale. He was such a handsome fellow, and looked so 
interesting, that I determined to purchase him. What I was 
particularly struck with was his being so tame, as he allowed 
me, without moving a muscle, to place my hand upon his head 
and about his face. Having been called away for an instant, I 
missed my opportunity, as he was taken by another gentleman 
who had come up in my absence. That same evening I saw 
him again, and on a closer examination I discovered the cause of 
his docility. He was blind ! That was the reason he had been 
caught so easily. 

It is not at all to be wondered at that neither Rochefort, Du 
Tertse, nor La Bat, the three earliest writers on these islands 
quoted by Mr. Imray, mention the existence of monkeys in 
Grenada. They had no opportunities of knowing it. La Bat 
alone travelled about the island a little, but this was only on our 
western coast, and the Caribs, who might have informed them 
on this subject and on many others, had been most carefully 
exterminated by their countrymen. D. G. G. 

Grenada, April 27 


In a letter that appeared in Nature, vol. xxi. p. 371, on 
“Monkeys in the West Indies,” I observed that it seemed 
remarkable “that no species of monkey should exist in the wild 
state in any of the West India Islands along the whole range 
from Grenada to Jamaica,” &c. Since writing the above I have 
discovered that monkeys are abundant in Grenada in the w ild 
state, and that they are very destructive to the growing crops. 
Mr. Watt (now at Cape Coast Castle), who took exception to 
Prof. Mivart’s statement in regard to the existence of monkeys 
in the West Indies, called my attention also to this fact. 

Have these Grenada apes been introduced, or are they indi¬ 
genous ? is the question, if indeed it be a question. The historic 
evidence points, I think, conclusively to their introduction, 
though I have not been able to ascertain the when and the how, 


as in the case of St. Kitts. The two old French authors quoted 
in my former letter—Rochefort, 1665, and Du Tertse, 1667— 
enumerate the mammalia at that time existing in the Antilles 
as known to them, and Du Tertse was well acquainted with 
Grenada ; but no species of ape is amongst the number. 

A letter from Mr. Sclater in Nature, vol. xx. p. 153, proved 
that the St. Kitts Monkeys were referable to the green monkey 
(Cercopithecus callitrkhus, Geoffr.) of Western Africa. Can Mr. 
Sclater or any of your readers give similar information regarding 
the species of the Grenada ape ? 

I have been informed that apes are also to be found wild in 
Montserrat. 

Sir Robert Schomburgk, in his “ History of Barbados,” says, 
with reference to the Quadrumana : “The most interesting [of 
the mammalia] is the Barbados monkey, now nearly extinct, 
although formerly so frequent that the Legislature set a price 
upon its head. I have much to regret, on account of natural 
history, that my endeavours to procure a specimen for the pur¬ 
pose of determining the species have entirely failed. From the 
outer appearance of a living specimen I consider it to be Cepus 
[Cebus?] capucinus, Geoffr., the Say, or Weeper, or a very 
closely-allied species. It is not likely that it was introduced, as 
the first settlers found it in large numbers on their arrival.” 

Prof. St. George Mivart, who stands in the foremost rank as 
an authority on all such matters, in an article on “The Geo¬ 
graphy of Living Creatures,” in the Contemporary Review for 
February last, makes the following remarks :—“ The West 
Indian Islands, again, are admirably suited for such creatures as 
apes, yet none are indigenous to that region, though they rapidly 
increase when they have been introduced.” He says in a note : 
“ Trinidad is really a detached part of the continent of South 
America.” 

As all the historic facts go to prove that no species of the 
Quadrumana existed in the Lesser Antilles when first settled, it 
certainly does appear much more probable that the apes stated to 
have been found in Barbados by the first settlers had been intro¬ 
duced from Trinidad or the South American continent than that 
they existed as native to the island. John Imray 

Dominica, April 24 


The Recent Volcanic Eruption in Dominica 
I am indebted to Mr. Thomas Raine, of the Colonial Bank, 
Barbados, for the following analysis of the volcanic dust which 
fell in Roseau—the capital of that island—and the surrounding 
country during the eruption from the crater of the “ Boiling 
Lake” on January 11 in the present year. The analysis was 
made in the Analytical Laboratory, Barbados, on January 19, 
by Mr. George Hughes, formerly senior assistant to Dr. A. 
Voelker, F.R.S., the sample of volcanic dust having been 
collected during the eruption and forwarded immediately after¬ 
wards to Barbados. Mr. Hughes thinks that the dust “has not 
been exposed directly to the action of fire to any extent, or the 
percentage of oxide of iron would have been higher and the 
pyrites less—oxide of iron being one of the products from the 
combustion of pyrites.” 
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Edmund Watt 

Government House, Cape Coast, West Africa, April 23 

Cup Stones, Cup-Marked Stones, or 

Cups and Rings 


The interesting paper on “ A Scottish Crannog” in Nature, 
vol. xxii. p. 13, is illustrated on p. 16 by an engraving (Fig. 3) 
which exactly represents the “ Cups and Rings ’’ that have long 
excited the curiosity of anthropologists on Rombald’s Moor, near 
Ilkley, West Yorkshire. These markings, which I have ex¬ 
amined within the past week, are on detached flatfish rocks of 
millstone grit, immediately to the south-west of the village of 
Ilkley, and near to what are known as the Panorama Rocks. 
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On one piece of rock there are at least thirteen of the markings 
visible, and the rings or grooves round the central depression 
vary in numbers from one to six. Mr. Joseph Lund, of Over¬ 
dale, Ilkley, who most politely guided me to the stones in 
question, also showed me, in his own garden, a large block of 
grit, bearing some of these markings, from cadi of which is a 
district channel cut to the edge of the rock. There have been 
many theories as to the significance of these markings. Has 
their use been yet ascertained ? 

K. Morton Middleton, Jun. 

West Hartlepool, May 15 


A Double Egg 

The other day on opening an egg, certainly a tine one, I found 
inside another perfect egg, so far as shell and the white part are 
concerned, but with only a faint streak of yellow for yolk. Double 
yolks are common, but I never saw, or read of, a perfectly 
formed shell inside an ordinary one before. If you think it 
worth notice, I send it for that purpose. T. Allwood 

Stafford, May 14 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF MAN » 

II. 

ITH regard to the cranial characters of the Americans 
the same difference of statement is met with as in 
respect to their external appearance. Morton’s assertion 
of the general sameness in the skulls from all parts of the 
continent has been contested by others. Rut the contro¬ 
versies relating to this subj'cct have nearly all turned upon 
one character alone, that is, the relative breadth of the 
cranium compared to its length, to the neglect of many 
others probably of equal importance. The prevalence of 
artificial cranial deformity, spoken of in a previous lecture, 
causes some difficulty by limiting the number of crania 
possessing their natural form at our disposal; but still 
there is sufficient evidence to show great variation in the 
cephalic index of American skulls. Although such 
extreme dolichocephaly as is met with among the Eskimo 
is very rare among true Americans, the larger number of 
crania of Indians, excepting those inhabiting the west 
coast of North America, and the region west oi the Andes 
in South America (Peru and Bolivia), as well as Patagonia, 
in all of which regions brachycephaly prevails, are either 
mesaticephalic or moderately dolichocephalic. But the 
two forms are curiously intermixed, or at all events found in 
different tribes inhabiting contiguous regions, much, in 
fact, as they are in Europe. As the inhabitants of the 
two extreme ends of the continent, the Eskimo and the 
Fuegians, are both dolichocephalic (though in the case 
of the latter the evidence of cranial form is not yet so 
complete as might be wished), and as certain skulls, 
apparently of great antiquity, which have been discovered 
in Patagonia and Brazil are of the same form, it has been 
conjectured that the primitive inhabitants of the continent 
were a race with long and narrow heads, and that the 
brachycephalic race arc later intruders. 

The characters of the skeleton of the face exhibit, as is 
so often the case, greater uniformity than those of the 
cranium proper. The frontal region is almost universally 
low and retreating, and the supraciliary ridges generally 
well developed in the males. This and the form of the 
nose distinguish them from the majority of Asiatic Mon¬ 
gols. Nasal bones, compressed laterally, hollowed near 
their upper end, and forming a salient projection forwards at 
the lower end, giving the characteristic high bridge to the 
nose of the living face, are found in the great majority of 
American skulls from all parts of the continent. The ten¬ 
dency to a nairow form of nasal aperture (so very marked 
in the Eskimo)prevai!s throughoutthe American continent, 
the average index of 123 specimens being \f2, which is 

1 Abstract Report of Prof. Flower’s lectures at the Royal College of 
Surgeons, March z to March 19, on the Comparative Anatomy of Man. 
Continued from p. Ci. 


almost as low as that of Europeans, while a really platyrhine 
nose, such as is the rule among negroes and Australians, 
is rarely, if ever, met with. The form of the orbit is also 
characteristic, being almost invariably large, round, and 
high, having an average index in 129 examples of 91*5. In 
the artificially-flattened heads this index is greatly in¬ 
creased, as the depression of the forehead drags the 
superior margin of the orbit upwards, often so much as to 
cause the vertical height to exceed the horizontal diameter. 
The malar bones are always full, and project laterally, 
and the nasi-malar angle, though somewhat diminished 
by the saliency of the nose, approaches to that charac¬ 
teristic of the Mongolian races. In the projection of the 
jaws forwards the skeleton of the face holds an intermediate 
position between the orthognathous white and the prog¬ 
nathous black races, in a great many cases inclining 
towards the latter. The lower jaw is large and the chin 
fairly prominent ; the teeth are of moderate size and 
vertically implanted. Morton found the average cranial 
capacity of 155 ancient Peruvian skulls to be as low as 
75 cubic inches, less than that of almost any other known 
race. It has been thought that some error may have crept 
into his method of measurement, but his estimate is 
probably not far wrong, as the average of 47 male skulls 
in the College collection is 1,345 cubic centimetres, or 
82 inches, and of 50 females, 1,194 c.c., or 73 inches, 
giving a mean for both sexes of 77 cubic inches. On the 
other hand the barbarous tribes of Indians of both North 
and South America gave, in Morton’s hands, an average 
capacity (for both sexes) of 84 cubic inches, and the 
Chinooks, from the mouth of the Columbia River, have 
remarkably capacious skulls, the average of 7 males in 
the College being 1,589 c.c. (97 inches), larger than those 
of any other race, but these may be rather exceptional 
specimens. It is, however, perfectly certain that the 
crania of the comparatively civilised Peruvians were 
much smaller than those of either the Indians of 
the North-West, or the Patagonians, or even Fuegians ; 
but, as Morton remarks, the former, living under a 
thoroughly organised paternal despotism, seem neither to 
have thought nor acted except at the dictation of a master, 
while the brain of the savage was always in a state of 
activity to provide against the necessities and dangers of 
his daily life. But it must be recollected that the stature 
of the Peruvians was much less than that of the hunting 
tribes, and it is also possible that the difference may de¬ 
pend partly upon some general law connecting the size of 
the brain with the prevailing temperature, as inhabitants 
of cold regions have usually a larger brain capacity than 
those who dwell within the tropics. 

The general characters of the American cranium 
are thus rather negative than positive, but on comparing 
it with the cranium of other races, it will be seen that it 
has no affinity whatever with that of any of the negroid 
people, Australians, Melanesians, or true negroes. From 
these it differs in every essential character, but with the 
Mongolian cranium it presents many affinities, especially 
in the form of the orbit, the narrowness of the nose, and 
the great size and forward projection of the malar bones. 
It is by the latter character especially that it differs from 
the European cranium. The prominence of the nasal 
bones is sometimes the only distinction to be found between 
American and North Asiatic skulls. Although Mongolian 
in the general type of face, it never presents such an 
extreme exaggeration of that type as is to be seen in the 
Eskimo, from which it can always be readily distinguished. 
The best argument for the unity of the American race 
(using the word in a broad sense) is the great difficulty of 
forming any natural divisions founded upon physical 
characters. Although certain special modifications pre¬ 
vail in different districts, and the Mongolian resemblance 
is greatest on the north-western coast, the same form 
constantly reappears at widely separated parts of the 
continent. Skulls from Vancouver’s Island, from Peru, 
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